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HE recent news from Manila, both 

! good and bad, has set all of us who 

know that. city to thinking of it as it 
was in the past. In this connection, I re- 
viewed some notes I had made concerning 
the early days of the Philippine School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. Miss Timberlake 
had already asked me for an article on the 
- school, and I had been gathering photo- 
graphs and other material with the idea of 
writing a brief history that might later be 
expanded. My recollections go back thirty- 
eight years,.to the day in June, 1907, when 
I arrived alone in Manila to become the 
first teacher of the deaf there. 

On August 23, 1901, the U. S. Transport 
Thomas arrived in Manila, P. I., with the 
men and women who were to take over 
from the Army the work of educating the 
Filipinos. These teachers were the mate- 
rial from which the Bureau of Education 
was formed. 

At the head of this Bureau was a director 
whose duty was to make schools available 
for all children. In 1906, the Director was 
Dr. David P. Barrows, who had been a 
professor at the University of California 
and had served on the Board of Control of 
the State of California which had the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf and the Blind 


under its care. 


First Census of the Deaf in Manila 


With such experience for a background, 
it was natural that Dr. Barrows should 
notice the exceptional children of the 
Philippines as he travelled from island to 
island. The immediate motivation for a 
special school was the blind son of a Fili- 


_ pino who was host to Dr. Barrows on one 
of his inspection trips to the island of. 


Panay. This boy sat in’a corner out of 
harm’s way and nothing was apparently 
being done towards his schooling. A cen- 
sus was taken and it was reported that 
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there were ninety-two deaf and dumb per- 
sons in Manila and several thousand in the 
Provinces. Upon the basis of this report, 
Dr. Barrows planned for the education of 
both the deaf and blind. 

I had been trained to teach both the deaf 
and the blind and at that time I was in- 
structing a class of deaf-blind pupils at the 
Ohio School for the Deaf. I was suggested 
for the position in Manila, but before I 
could be appointed there was the U. S. 
Civil Service examination to pass. This 
was the regular test for all teachers, and I 
passed it without difficulty. I recall that 


only one question bothered me in geog- | 


raphy; there was a long list of places for 
location. Now no one denies that Cali- 
fornia and all its possessions are among 


the best known in all the world, but I lived , 


in Ohio, and Lake Tahoe meant nothing 
to me, so I put it in Africa. Great was my 
consternation, a few weeks later, when trav- 
eling to San Francisco en route to Manila, 
to find this beautiful lake in the mountains 
of California. es 


“Why a Teacher of the Deaf?” 


Dr. Barrows had remained in the United 
States, and I arrived in Manila in June, 
1907, alone. Many American teachers im- 
mediately called upon me. They were as- 
tounded that Dr. Barrows should go to the 
expense of sending a special teacher when 
they had never seen a deaf child in all the 
islands. They said there were a few blind 
adults and probably some blind children, 
but not enough for the opening of a special 
school. | 

The local papers called it amusing and 
ridiculous to send a teacher so far. There 
were headlines asking,\ Where, aré’ Miss 
Delight’s Children?”The Bureau of Edu- 
cation asked the Bureay, of Health to make 


a special canvass—which failed to'lecate\a 


single deaf child. Finally, | the ‘pyblicity, 
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“SHALLOW ENOUGH FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN. cake 


wogs, frogs and small trout. There were 
woistiale a fourth of a mile below. The 
camp boasted 4 bathroom of questionable 
plumbing. Mn the kitchen there was run- 
ning water and a large inefficient wood 
stove. 

Mrs. Burr presided over the cooking and 
supervision of kitchen helpers. Mrs. Bald- 


win was foster-mother to the smallest girls 


and inducted inexperienced helpers into 
the joys of dishwashing and wiping. Mr. 
Burr was director of wood gathering, house 
repairs, milk and food delivery. He was 
also swimming instructor and supervisor 
of boys. Indeed, .he~ brought with him 
eighteen of his own hens and showed our 
city children how to hunt eggs in the old 
barn. We also had a black cocker camp 
dog. As the fourth adult, I headed up 
hikes, assemblies and special outings and 
supervised a living group. 


Orderly Procedure 
After the flurry of arrival and setting up 


of beds, an exploration of the wonders of* 


wading took place, and camp bounds»Were 
set. A daily schedule of duties»was soon 
set in motion, with the-campers rotating 
the various jobs: dishwashing for the older 
ones, wiping for the smaller ones, setting 
or clearing table; sweeping, chopping and 
carrying wood. Each living group was 
responsible for neat rooms and well-made 
beds: ‘Older girls helped the younger ones 
As 


with hair ‘combing before breakfast. 


much as possible, it was a self-help camp. 

Every mid-morning after the camp was 
in order for the day, assembly was held 
on the veranda. It began with salute to 
the flag; our newspaper of the events of the 
day before was read; plans for the day 
were suggésted and voted upon. It might 
bg-aetitke through the mighty redwoods; 
cor a wade; a trip to a near-by farm to 
pick cherries and see the goats, rabbits and 
pigs; a weiner roast; or a morning spent 
washing our clothes in the stream, Indian- 
squaw fashion. Handcraft was provided, 
and included spatter work. A nature table 
was soon filled with maple leaves, brake 
fern, willow, and redwood burls. To the — 
children’s vocabularies were added such 
new words as frog, pollywog, lizard, poison 
oak, strawberry, raspberry; etc. The tiniest 
child could lip read the name of every- 
thing on the #ature table. 

The rulé most firmly upheld was that 
everyone, including counselors, must rest 
after the mid-day meal. Deaf children tend 
to be high-strung and need regularity of 
routine. Camp is exciting. To six and 
seven-year-olds rest is a must; for twelve 
and thirteen-year-olds it induces calm. Al- 
so, rest enabled all campers to digest food 
before the afternoon swim. Swimming was 
the highlight of the day. There were two 
pools: the dammed-up stream and a ce- 
mented swimming pool shallow enough for 


the younger children. They all ipeslits wa- 
(Continued on page 316) 
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Luzon, in the province of Albay, and the 
family of Sergio Papa, age 15, learned that 
the Government had provided a school for 
the deaf. Sergio was brought to Manila 
and remained in the school for several 
years. | . 

In addition to some speech and lip read- 
ing and the regular school subjects of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, imparted by 
means of finger spelling, he received in- 
‘struction in carpentry at the Philippine 
Trade School. Eventually this first student 
was able to make a suitable living and re- 


were grateful and fully appreciative of 
- what was done for their deaf son. 


Hunting Children in the Rice Paddies 





While it was a joy to help one deaf boy, 
young children were necessary in order to 
make a showing to justify Dr. Barrow’s 
plans. One day as I sat in the great bare 
room of the Philippine Normal School, 
putting in my hours so that I could draw 
my pay, a Filipino student told me there 
was a deaf girl out in the rice paddies be- 
yond the school. Upon reaching the soli- 


tary nipa hut, which was entirely. sur- © 


rounded by water, I managed to enter, but 
was assured by the Filipino family that no 
deaf child lived there. Not being in a 
hurry, I sat down on my haunches as did 
the Filipinos, and discussed the damage 
done by the last typhoon. Eventually I 
saw a movement in the dark corner, which 
turned out to be the deaf child. In order 
to get this little girl, Paula Felizardo, into 
school, it was necessary to hire her father 
as my laundry-man. Paula was a lovely, 
intelligent child, and within a few months 
had learned enough to make a demonstra- 
tion of what our school could do. 


A Demonstration Trip 


The Bureau of Education obtained per- 
mission from the Bureaus of Health and 
Constabulary and from the U. S. Army 
Headquarters for a travel permit for Paula 
and myself. Escorts were provided, be- 
_ cause there was still danger in the outlying 





| reached a town in the southern part of 


turned to his home. His family always 
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PAULA FELIZARDO, THE FIRST DEAF GIRL 
RESCUED BY. MISS RICE 


provinces. Arrangements were made for 
our reception in the homes of the Filipinos 
in some areas; otherwise we stayed with 
the American teachers and at Army posts. 

We visited the schools first, and Paula 
demonstrated what she had learned through 
writing, finger spelling and speech. In this 
way the students took the information to 
their homes.. It was a slow procedure. 
Someone would stealthily offer the informa- 
tion that there was a deaf child in a cer- 
tain house, but nothing could be done in a 
hurry, or in a direct way. I learned to 
squat and discuss the rice harvest, the 
plague of locusts, the queer ideas of Ameri- 
cans who thought vaccination would stop 
epidemics of smallpox, the peculiarities of 
that vile smelling carbolic acid which was 
used profusely wherever cholera was found, 
and the stories brought home from school 


that all drinking water should be boiled for 


twenty minutes. 

Eventually we would come to the ques- 
tion of deaf children. ‘They were called 
desgraciadas, and the common belief was 
that they were sent to the parents as a di- 
rect punishment from God for misconduct. 


2 eS aa 
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AN EARLY LESSON IN “COMMANDS” 


For this reason, deafness was concealed. 
Children with this handicap herded cara- 
baos, carried water, and helped with the 
house work. They never appeared before 
strangers. This feeling of shame was the 
reason that no Americans knew of the 
existence of deaf children. : 

No one had ever heard of educating the 
deaf. Through the grapevine of the orient, 
my coming always preceded me. Stories 
were circulated that the children would be 
kidnapped, and sent to the United States 
to be sold into slavery. The choice story 
was that I would accompany these children 
to America and when in a suitable place, 
their heads would be cut off and golden 
carabaos would spring up from the blood, 
to make me rich. 


Suspicion Had to Be Overcome 


The Filipinos were very suspicious. The 
fact that there would be no charges for 
this promised education only increased 
their misgivings. Many said that when the 
pupils were capable of earning money, the 
institution would take it. Only after hours 
and even days, did a few parents consent 
to let their children go to Manila with me. 
Just one Filipino father jumped: at the 
chance of an education for his son. As 


soon as the advantages of the school were 
explained to him by my interpreter, he 
quickly responded in English, “Why not 
send my boy?” This child was Pedro 
Santos who later attended Gallaudet Col- 
lege and returned to Manila to become a 
teacher in the Philippine School. 

On this first trip to the Provinces, I was 
able to take three children back to Manila. 
Thus a start was made, and when the sec- 
ond term opened there were thirteen boys 
and girly increased later by nine more. 

In the meantime a seven-room house had 
been rented, and partitions added, so as to 
provide dormitories, dining room, quarters 
for me and a class room. This building 
was on Calle Mercado, opposite the dor- 
mitory of the young Filipina ladies who at- 
tended the Filipine Normal School. At 
that time the oldest student in our school 
was six feet tall, and eighteen years old, 
while the youngest was a chubby boy of 
five years. 


The First Blind Pupil 


While it was a blind boy who caused 
Dr. Barrows to consider this new school, 
attention was given to the deaf first, be- 
cause it was easier for one teacher to start 
with them. During that first trip, I visited 
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a country school in Mexico Pampanga 
where a blind Filipino was the teacher. 
This young man, Rogerio Lagman, had re- 
ceived his first lessons in English from the 
American soldiers. He was studious and 
ambitious. He also had a sister who waited 
upon him, guided him and explained every- 
thing she saw. Francisca followed him 
around, did the writing on the board, read 
the lessons and was generally her. brother’s 
eyes.. By patience, persistence, and the 
help of Francisca, Rogerio had passed all 
the primary and intermediate grades of 
the newly established: public school system. 
He was appointed teacher, and had taught 
with success for several years when I met 
him. In 1908 Rogerio entered the school 
with his faithful companion, Francisca. 
He was the first student of the Department 
for the Blind, and Francisca became m 

first assistant. 


The First Blind Teacher 


Commissioner Newton Gilbert, Secretary 
of Public Instruction, was interested in the 
young man, and promised to select him as 
one of the students to be sent to the U.S. A. 
for further academic education, if he could 
pass the competitive examination. Coach- 
ing in English, U. S. History, Geography, 
Algebra and Geometry, went on day after 
day, and far into the nights. Where | 
stopped, one of my American friends 
stepped in and then another relieved him. 


Rogerio passed the examination and was. 


sent to the California School for the Blind. 
Upon his return from the U. S. in 1910, 
blind pupils were accepted with Rogerio as 
the teacher. We transcribed in Braille the 
books used in the public schools, so that 
the pupils could study the same lessons as 
their sighted brothers and sisters. A course 
of teacher training was set up and con- 
ducted each evening with Francisca and 
Rogerio as my students. 
_ The school outgrew its quarters on Calle 
Mercado and a new building was rented 
on Calle Real. By 1910 the old Engineers’ 
Building on Malecon Drive was remodeled, 
and became the School for the Deaf and 


the Blind. 
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FRANCISCA LAGMAN AND HER BLIND 
BROTHER ROGERIO 


By now the Filipinos had no more fears, 
and children arrvied without application. 
News even reached the Moros in Mindanao. 
One of the Datus had such confidence in 
the American Governor that he allowed his 
deaf gragjdson to come up to Manila, with 
two other Moro. children. The former 
brought a prayer rug with him from Mecca, 
and went through the required ceremony 
three times a day. One prayer should have 
been offered at 4 A. M. but the Datu said 
this could be omitted. 


Teaching English to the Blind 


The Department for the blind was opened 
with boys and girls who had no fears of the 
school because they were neighbors of the 
deaf children who were enrolled. None of 
them spoke English, but they copied my 
speech and accent perfectly. It was most in- 
teresting and sometimes uncanny to hear 
my voice, speech and vocabulary coming 
from down the hall, where the children 
were talking among themselves. 

(Continued on page 316) 
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FLW. G. Gilby Pioneer 


HE Barbadoes Recorder for Deeg In an article published in the Silent 


ber 16, 1944, announced thatthe 

Rev. F. W. G. Gilby had visited the 
island, “with the object of establishing and 
providing facilities for the edtication of the 
deaf and dumb in this colony.” The fur- 
ther announcement was/nade that deaf chil- 
dren between six arid fourteen years of 
age were being entimerated and would be 


sent at once to Ahe school already in op- 


Missionary in January, 1944, Mr. Gilby 
gave some interesting details of his life. | 
Born of deaf parents in 1865, he was early 
associated with groups of the deaf. When 
he was eleven, his father became a preacher 
and missionary to the deaf, and Mr. Gilby 
participated in this work. In 1884, he 
joined the staff of the Royal Association in 
Aid of the Deaf, entered King’s College, 





eration in Trinidad, pending the founda- 


tion of a school in Barbadoes. 

This marks another milestone,in the in- 
defatigable labors’ of this .pioneer, who 
started pioneering after.he had supposedly 
retired from active service. In Jamaica, in 
Trinidad, in British Guiana, and now in 
Barbadoes, the Rev. Mr. Gilby has estab- 
lished associations of the deaf and schools 
for the deaf, and has aroused sufficient 
local interest to ensure the continuation of 
each piece of work after he leaves it and 
goes on to other fields. 


. —By courtesy of, the Silent Missionary 
MR. AND MRS. GILBY WITH A DEAF GROUP IN JAMAICA 


and in 1889 was- ordained a priest. He 
was Chaplain to the Deaf in Birmingham, 
and later in Wells. In addition-to his re- 
ligious work, he served as® Examiner of 
Schools for the Deaf..<~ 

He paid a visit’ to America in 1904, 
spending some“fime in Canada, and travel- 
ing in the* United States as far west as 
Colorado Springs. In 1934, he and Mrs. 
Gilby _ went to Capetown, South Africa, 


“where they organized a church for the deaf. 


From South Africa, at the age of 72, Mr. 
(Continued on page 314) 


The =. 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE/DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed chool for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years’ of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for’High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
arefully supervised homes. There“ is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and gr6unds for out-of- 
door recreation and games‘ 







Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


e e- 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


- Per Set $5.00 


Vowel Charts sold separately, 
ee if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN | 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


Consonant 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__--__-_=_S $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... = $17.00 
Series HII. Myths__________ $10.00 
Series I, II and IIJ___.___-__--——$3:5.00 
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The School in the Philippines 
(Continued from page 267) 


As the years passed, many teachers from 

the public schools came to investigate the 
reason for the superior speech in English 
of the blind students. There was a con- 
troversy among educators as how best to 
teach English to the Filipinos. Some said 
to teach it through the native dialects and 
others said to teach it direct, with no 
dialect as an aid. Our students were taught 
through their dialects. 
_ As the older blind students reached an 
age when further education seemed neces- 
sary, they were given employment in the 
school and became invaluable. When stu- 
dents showed ability, they attended the 
Manila High School for that part of their 
education. It was in this connection that 
their speech was noticed by so many of the 
teacners. 

While some of the blind students were 
able to complete the course of study at the 
Manila High School, others were given 
Certificates of Graduation. However, no 
student left the school without being 
trained for work and having a job pro- 
vided. The first two blind graduates be- 
came telephone operators, and held their 
positions until they were eligible for retire- 
ment. Another became a minister and an- 
other has been a teacher in the school all 


these years. 
(To be concluded) 


A Camping Experiment 
(Continued from page 263) __ 
ter dogs, wallowing, splashing, taking turns 


in the dug-out redwood cange*or pushing 
the raft loaded with childten. 


Fun and Celebrations 

Mornings and e¥enings, we had roaring 
fires in the fireplace, with popcorn parties, 
dramatics, parlor games indoors or relay 
racés outdoors. On warm evenings we all 
ur hot dogs outdoors over an open 
re down by the stream. Fourth of 
was incentive for much handwork on 
ts, table decorations and place cards. A 
eaf child’s birthday at camp was the rea- 
‘son for more ingenuity, gaiety and party 
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Ready now... the néw MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . .,with protected territory. 
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Founded 1904 e« One West 34th Street e New York, N. Y. 
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The School in es Philippines 


By DELIGHT RICE 


(Continued from May) 


R. Lagman, the first blind student 

we enrolled, was a great influence 

for good in the school. He was 
persevering, and with my coaching was 
able to take the Civil Service Examination 
given to American teachers. We were very 
happy when we found that his grades were 

' the highest in that particular class and we 


tween the ships and warehouses and pro- 
vided a good income. Then Mr. Lagman 
bought an automobile and camera for 
photographs. He hired a chauffeur and 
photographer and the three visited all the 
countryside with their travelling studio. 
This was a great innovation and provided 
an income far in excess of a salary paid 


any American teacher. Incidentally, by 





SECOND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND IN MANILA. THE FIRST 
WAS ONLY ONE ROOM IN THE PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


“expected him to receive the same salary 
paid Americans. The Director of Educa- 
tion decided that such salaries were not 
for Filipinos, and Mr. Lagman promptly 
resigned. This was a great blow to the 
school. I could not tepormeile myself to 
the loss of this excellent teacher to whom 
I had given so many hours in order to 
make him what he was. 


An Enterprising Filipino 
When Mr. Lagman left the school, he 


immediately turned to business. First he 


‘bought some carabaos and carts and hired — 


men as drivers. These men worked be- 


this time Governor Forbes had provided 
good roads at Philippine Government ex- 
pense, to all parts of Luzon. In 1933, Mr. 
Lagman was still looking for more income 


and opened a shoe repair shop, where le 


employed deaf men whom he had known 
as students. 

With the loss of our first blind teacher, 
it was necessary to train Juanzo Vitung in 
pedagogy and put him in the classroom 
with the blind children. 


time, teachers for the i ait were being 


tained: but about the time they wére’ able 


to plan and present their lessons, ;a better 
job loomed up, or the girls left to marry. 


; 
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CLASS IN WOOD WORK—DEAF FILIPINO BOYS 


All of the girls received particular attention 
from the boys because of their excellent 
English and speech. We did not have any 
of the so-called Filipino-English. 


Religious Instruction 


A Protestant American missionary from 
China once visited the school. One of her 
questions concerned the number of Chris- 
tians enrolled. At that time some were 
Catholic, some were Protestant, one was 
Mohammedan and one was a Jew. All the 
children received instruction according to 
their faiths. When I told her that all were 
Christians except two, she replied, “I 
thought Filipinos were Catholics. 

In the beginning, the Christians were 
taken to their respective churches by Army 
nurses who volunteered for this service. 
Eventually we had a Catholic Filipino 
teacher, Mary Reynaldo, who took the 
children to the Cathedral, where they were 
given instruction by the Belgian Sisters. 
Pedro Famatiga took the Protestant chil- 
dren to the Methodist Church. 


In| the early days, parents were allowed 


to spend thé night at the school, if they 


had travelled. far and were without sufh- 
cient funds 'to go elsewhere. This was es- 
pecially good, as,it enabled them to learn 
more about the care their children were 


_receiving,| and isicreased their confidence 
ar | | 


4 
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in the school. Even after the school was 
thoroughly established and no outsiders 
wanted, those who had’ once slept in our 
beds asked to stay again because we “had 
beds without bed bugs.” 

All the parents referred to me when talk- 
ing to their children, by putting the index 
finger along the ridge of the nose. Filipinos 
are sensitive about their flat noses and so 
always noticed what I inherited from the 
Caucasian race. One day a little deaf girl 
appeared at breakfast with a very red and 
swollen nose. I was startled and wondered 
what new disease was coming. Investiga- 
tion showed that she too liked my nose. 
She had pinched her nose between the first 
two fingers and also had tried to use a 
clothes pin in order to bring it up to the 
desired shape. 


Many Rice Namesakes 


Many of the children enrolled without 
birthdays and a few had no surnames. This 
explains the records of many having the 
same birthdays and my surname. When- 
ever a child could not find out his birthday, 
he was given the choice of Jose Rizal’s 
or mine. Only these two were offered be- 
cause it was easier for me to remember 
those two days of celebration. Surnames, 


of course, were very necessary when the 
(Continued on page 374) 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 

MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative’ text-book on lip reading, 
employing“~modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 


| A thorough handbook for 
teachers of/all methods of lip reading, with 


instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 -at all booksellers 
-ippincott Company Philadelphia 





M & Gv. Hearinc an Gees 
“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS | 
Have on hand for an emergency 
To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size. 98¢ 

J Pat. Applied For’ 
Mfg. by/M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
211.No. 7th; St. Lovis 1, Mo 
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FOR SALE’ AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
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NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 


By Martha E. Bruhn 


Informative. Material 


Colloquial Language 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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The School in the Philippines 
(Continued from page 338) 
boys reached the age of eighteen and 
needed cedulas for employment in the 
school. My old Yankee name was well 
spread over the Philippines. | 

Besides academic work, the pupils had 

carpentry, gardening, weaving, lace mak- 
ing and sewing. Mr. Charles M. Rice was 
in charge of the gardening. He made a 
specialty of papayas, bananas and green 
vegetables. He was proud of what the boys 
produced. The typhoons played annual 
havoc with our fruit trees, but others im- 
mediately took their places. We also had 
annual visits from the Moros. It was 
interesting to see them go to the garden 
and bring in vegetables to the kitchen for 
the cook to prepare for them, and to ex- 
plain how to eat them. ‘Their first visit 
had been to see the two deaf Moro children 
in the school. After that they came to 
learn about our vegetables. 
. Boy Scout Troup 2 was organized among 
the deaf boys. All of their uniforms were 
made by the girls. The blind girls made 
all of the boys’ pajamas, many of the 
school uniforms for the girls, and blue 
blouses for the boys. 

In 1923, I decided to return to the United 
States, bringing two deaf boys who have 
been a joy to me these many years. Lester 
Naftaly is happily married and lives near- 
by. Bernardo Cuengco has been with me 
36 years. He was born under the Ameri- 
can flag but was not considered eligible 
for citizenship. One of the blessings of this 
terrible: World War II is that the right of 
citizenship has been bestowed on the Fili- 
pinos. Bernardo has an American citizen- 
ship, Bernardo will be interested in the 
deaf of the Philippine Islands and their 
education. 
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We See Joan Graduate / 
_(Continued from poge 328) / 
in a mirror} or by joining phonetits which 
she Kad learned. But she had never heard 
such phenomena until one day Margaret 
took the microphowe to the telephone and 
asked central to ring our number; the 
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get cid of thatnote!” 





* Everyone’ who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids 
knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 





page. Unwanted noise—static, in other ~words—coming 





through/the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 





fect “electronic hearing.” 





| One of the chief causes of this’condition is clothing or 





| cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 





static arising from these causes using two important but sim- 





ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 





only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 





out the entire tonal range. 





We at Aladdin believe that AT: forward looking wearer 





or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 





with this revolutionary development. 





Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 





Ob, &. Clohnston. 


: 1g ia ALADDIN HEARING AID 


708—710 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Telephone COlfax 4602 
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